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PREFACE. 



The intereet taken in matters relating to America, 
enoourages moit people who go there to give some 
description of things seen, and places visited. 
When I set out upon my journey to America 
nothing was further from my thoughts than to write 
a book, but the fact that I travelled under exception- 
ally ^vourable circumstances, induced the belief 
that I should find something unusually interesting 
to write about. These chapters appeared in a local 
newspaper under the title of ''Ninety Days in 
America." That they have, I fear, fallen far short 
of what was expected, is owing to my inability to do 
justice to the things that came under my notice. 
I did not go to America with any ambitious desire of 
educating her people, or of observing and pointing 
out their faults ; I was too anxious to find out what 
was admirable in the people and their customs, and 
my stay was so limited that any grave faults they 
had escaped my notice, or were counterbalanced by 
what I perceived to be their virtues. In what I 
have written, I do not pretend to say that such 
things are^ but that thm^ they appeared to me. 
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Words would fail me to express my sense of the 
hospitality and kindness of Canadians and Americans 
towards me, a stranger, with nothing to recommend 
me beyond the fact that I was the friend of, and 
travelling in company with one, whom they 
revered and respected as scholar, philanthropist, and 
gentleman ; and when I saw the shores of America 
sinking beneath the waves of the Atlantic, I 
realised how necessarily imperfect had been my 
acquaintance with her, and how bright a picture the 
friendships formed, and love engendered, would 
furnish for memory to rest upon. 

E. I/. 
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NINETY DAYS 

IN 

AM ERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

OBJECT. — APPBARANCE OF NEW YORK. — MANHATTAN. — 
LONG BEACH. — BAILWAT CAB. — ^NIAGAKA FALLS. * 

AMONG my strongest inducements to yisit America 
were the opportunities that would be afforded me 
for examining the educational facilities of the country, 
and thus far I have been abundantly gratified. I 
travelled in the company of Miss Holyoake and Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake, whose object in this country 
is to make enquiries and obtain statistics, on behalf 
of the English Government, relative to emigratien, 
and the reception that has been accorded us is owing 
to the high estimation in which Mr. Holyoake is 
held by the American people, The sun was shining 
with a brilliancy unknown in England as the Seythia 
steamed into the Hudson. A deputation of gentle- 
men was waiting at the Dock to receive us, and in- 
terviewers, note-book in hand, were soon busy with 
my friend. The streets of New York present a 
foreign appearance, reminding me more of Paris than 
of any English city I had visited, but the French 
would never suffer their streets to be disfigured by 
elevated railroads ; these, supported by an iron 
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frame-work, extend on a level with the second floor 
windows of the houses and shops in most of the 
principal streets of the city, and are from 25 
to 60 feet high, and a train of carriages, 200 
feet long, turns the street corners in mid 
air, at the rate of 20 miles an hour, with as much 
ease as a tramcar on an ordinary road. It was with 
considerahle trepidation that I ventured into one, for 
it is difficult to helieve that the thread-like structure 
will not give way altogether, hut for speed and 
comfort it is much to he preferred to omnihus and 
tramcars. In England we have no room for the 
points of the compass, hut out here one needs to be 
acquainted therewith. Upon inquiring for a place I 
was somewhat perplexed at being told to take a bob 
tail car going East. The heat of New York was 
such that we were glad to escape, and accepted the 
invitation of Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson (a lady 
revered in America for her countless acts of charity 
and munificence) to spend a few days with her at the 
Manhattan Beach Hotel. We have nothing in 
England resembling this watering place, its features 
are purely American. Four years since Manhattan 
Beach was a sandy bog, but a company of speculators 
constructed a railway, erected an immense hotel, 
entirely of wood, beautiful in form, with broad lofty 
corridors, magnificent reception rooms, and a dining- 
room that will accommodate 1500 persons. The front- 
age of the hotel is 740 feet, and a broad piazza 
extends its whole length. A magnificent band daily 
discoursed sweet music, and displays of fireworks 
were j^ro vided to attract visitors . Manhattan is ten miles 
from New York, and is part of an island (Long Island) 
120 miles long and from eight to twenty miles wide. 
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The scenery of the island is varied. It has a range 
of hills 200 feet high. The soil is rich and furnishes 
large quantities of fruit and yegetables for the New 
York markets. There are also numerous lakes in 
which fish abound, and the long stretch of sea shore 
makes it a fashionable summer resort. We spent 
some days with Colonel IngersoU and family at 
Long Beach, another of the mushroom watering 
places on the island, consisting of a large 
hotel lighted by electricity, bathing saloons, 
and picturesque cottages. By the end of September 
the hotel closes, the band takes its departure, the 
trains cease to run, and the entire place is left to 
caretakers, until another summer's sun drives people 
from the great cities to seek health and comfort by 
the sea shore. Here we saw Oscar Wylde, who, 
while endeavouring to reform the taste of Americans 
in dress, architecture, and wall paper, has b> his 
grotesqueness excited the risibility of a people quick 
to perceive the ludicrous, and they have laughed at 
him, tho' good naturally, and for this he aocuses 
them of want of manners and courtesy. The 
Americans have hardly forgiven Dickens in that 
while he was the recipient of boundless hospitalities, 
he saw fit to travesty the country upon his return to 
England, and they are less likely to forgive Oscar, 
who has cleared £12,000 out here by his eccentricities. 
At Strattan Island, a few miles distant, we visited the 
cottage where Garibaldi spent three years of his exile, 
assisting M. Meucci (who still resides in the cottage) 
in the manufacture of candles. We had hoped to 
see some mementoes of his stay there, but were told 
that the Italian Government had made application 
for, and obtained everything that had remained. 
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It wag with mingled sensatioas I embarked in one 
of the beautiful Hudson steamers en route to the 
Niagara Falls. It is difficult to imagine the mighty 
change that must have taken place since Hendrick 
Hudson anchored his little ship, the Half Moon, in 
New York Bay. What is now one of the busiest scenes 
of commercial activity was then a magnificent 
forest. The metropolis of the Western Continent 
was then a thickly wooded island, inhabited by a 
fierce and warlike race of savages. Only the Catskill 
Mountains in their ever changing unchangeableness, 
with their fairy shapes and magical hues, looked as 
though Hendrick Hudson and his crew might still be 
playing at nine pins among them, as Indian legends 
report them to have done. After a day*s journey 
on the beautiful Hudson river we arrived at Albany, 
and took ni^ht train for the Falls, and here I gained 
my first experience of sleeping cars, about which I 
felt much curiosity. Going to bed and getting up in 
a sleeping car affords much amusement, especially 
when one makes a mistake of the berth and disturbs 
the slumbers of some irascible stranger, but the beds 
are quite comfortable, and toilet rooms are provided. 
By day the beds close up and form luxurious seats, 
and passengers are allowed the use of pillows to 
increase their comfort. I never knew until I came 
out here how endurable railway travelling could be 
made. On most of the lines there is a drawing-room 
car, spacious, elegantly carpeted and furnished with 
footstools and easy chairs that can be inclined to any 
angle, toilet rooms, and an abundant supply of iced 
drinking water, and when tired of sitting still 
passengers can promenade the length of the train. 
The busy, eager, hurrying Americans, always make 
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arrangements for eating on their joumeyd, which we 
leisurely and less excitahle people might do well to 
imitate. They have dining cars in which sumptuous 
repasts, consisting of five or six courses, are cooked, 
and served while the train is in motion, or there are 
dining stations provided and leased hy the Railway 
Companies, where trains stop 20 minutes for meals 
to be served. The Americans, being used to 
hurry, can eat very rapidly, and seemed 
to find the time sufficient, but I invariably left the 
table, regretting the many delicacies I had to leave 
untouched. A night's travel brought us in sight of 
the glorious Niagara falls, and here a party of 
friends were waiting to receive and conduct us to 
points where the best views could be obtained. The 
falls did not at first fulfil my expectations, but, as I 
continued to gaze upon them, their amazing 
grandeur and beauty grew upon me until they had 
fully realised all I had hoped for. We crossed the 
river below the falls, on the beautiful and fairy like 
suspension bridge, the longest and highest in the 
world. It looks like a spider's web, every gossamer 
thread of which vibrate as the vehicles slowly pass 
over, it being forbidden them to go beyond a walking 
pace. I felt relief at finding myself safe on terra 
jirmay the charge for crossing is four shillings. We 
were now on British territory, and two hours further 
travel brought us to Hamilton, a peaceful picturesque 
truly English town, situated on lake Ontaria, and 
here we spent a pleasant week. Here, as elsewhere, 
we were the recipients of thoughtful attention of the 
Canadian Government, and saw many objects of 
interest. We made an excursion to Guelph, some 30 
miles distant, to visit an Agricultural College, in 
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which the Government aims to g^ve a practical and 
scientific training in all subjects pertaining to 
Agriculture. The building is large and well 
appointed and accommodates 250 students, and is 
surrounded by 500 acres of land in the highest state 
of cultivation. We also paid a short visit to Toronto, 
where we were entertained by Professor Qoldwyn 
Smith, who showed us the University and public 
buildings of the city. The only approach to a 
railway accident that we had during our visit 
was in Canada. We were returning from 
an excursion in the neighbourhood of Hamilton, 
when the two hind carriages, in one of 
which we were, became detached, and the engine 
and front part of the train went on its way, leaving 
us on the track. The complaints of the passengers 
at being thus deserted, soon changed to alarm when 
they became aware that another train was momentarily 
expected from the rear. A man was despatched 
with a danger signal to stop it, and the passengers 
gathered on the footboard and peered eargerly into 
the darkness for its approach. Soon we felt the 
vibration, and in a few seconds saw it rushing on 
towards us. I heard the guard remark that ** it 
was best not to run any risks," then shout the 
order ** All out of the train." The passengers had 
not waited for the order, and were already lining the 
banks, and in a few seconds the train was brought 
to a standstill within a hundred yards of us. When 
we were assured of safety, we again took our seats 
to wait for our engine to discover its shabby trick, 
and return for us. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MICHIGAN. — ADVENTIST8. — CHICAGO. — LAWRANCB. — 

GROWTH AND CLIMATE OF KANSAS. — CATTLE RANCH. — 

PRAIRIE HENS. — A TOO GENEROUS INDIAN. 

From Canada I went to Michigan, and 
here I gained some little insight into the rural 
life of the people. I travelled by the Michigan 
Central Eailroad ; the country, as far as the eye 
could reach along the line, had been cleared and 
cultivated. In England, railroads have generally 
been made to serve large towns, but in America the 
railroads have been made first and the towns built 
afterwards, and large grants of land are made by the 
Government to railroad companies as an inducement 
to construct lines through new territories, and many 
fortunes are made in securing eligible building lots 
in the townships that spring up along the new lines 
of railroad. In Michigan I found a Congregationalist 
minister who was being paid for his services in a very 
primitive fashion ; a house and garden was provided, 
and his congregation having plenty of produce and 
little money, found it easier to provide him with 
flour, meat, vegetables, fruit, &c., than hard cash. 
In this part, although the winter is very severe, I 
found peaches ripening in the open air, and so 
plentiful that quantities were allowed to rot on the 
ground. The farms about here were small, 
and the people generally comfortably off. 
One man who now owns a well-stocked farm of 200 
acres and a comfortable homestead, told me that he 
had been a Yarmouth fisherman and seemed delighted 
to get news of his old home. On several occasions I 
met people who had gone from Yarmouth to seek 
their fortunes, and I was glad to find they sought 
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me out as though they had a special interest in me. 
I had the fortune to he present at a service in one of 
chapels thelonging to the sect of Adventists. The 
sermon was on a suhject now perhaps little discussed 
in England "the personality of the Devil." The 
speaker repudiated the doctrine that his Santanic 
Majesty was a hideous, fire-spouting, long-tailed, 
homed hiped, and lahoured to prove that he was a 
heiiutiful creature, tempting his victims with gold and 
jewels, and all the heautiful things this world could 
supply. This hurrying to and fro and struggle, 
and dtsire to get suddenly rich, was he said, the 
curse of American life. Our preacher seemed a 
truer servant than a certain vicar, who, when asked 
to preach against drunkeness, said, if he >^ere to do 
so he would lose half his congregation. I never 
came so near helieving in a Devil as when I sat 
listening to that Adventist pi^eacher. For every 
tempter I had known had come in the guise he 
descrihed. I visited one of the Sanitoriums (belong- 
ing td this sect) or Hospital for the use of persons 
whose inadequate means denies them a proper degree 
of advice and assistance in sickness, hut whose proper 
feelings of independance forbids them the humiliation 
of accepting assistance from others, and it interested 
me to find that a people holding those peculiar 
theological opinions, could be such good seeuralists. 
I also heard an election campaign speech hy a candi- 
date for congress, speaking against free trade which 
is now coming to the front in America, he said 
** John Bull was very earnest in proffering advice, 
hut when he did so they might he sure he was 
looking to his own interest." I think the day is not 
far distant when Americans will realise that John 
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Bull's advice in this respect, is as much to 
their own as to his interest, and that free 
trade would he only profit to their country. Our 
next stopping place was Chicago, the great city 
of what was once the West, hefore Jonathan had 
conquered and annexed that hroad helt of rocky 
mountain country. One, whose name I cannot now 
remember, when asked to describe our Metropolis, 
said, "London is London," and I can only say 
Chicago is Chicago. It is in one respect unlike 
London, which, giant-like, has stretched forth its 
arms and devoured towns and villages and incorpor- 
ated them into its own vast existence ; for in 1832 
Chicago had only a population of about a dozen 
families, since which time it has increased at a rate 
unparalleUed in the history of cities, until now it has 
a population of nearly a million. In no city in 
America is the energy and character of the people 
displayed to greater advantage than in Chicago. 
Their private and public buildings and manufactories 
are palatial in their magnificence, and their public 
parks in their number, size, and beauty are hardly 
to be surpassed. Many of us remember the delight 
and wonder with which we read those marvelous 
stories of Genii and the instantaneous building and 
removal of palaces and mountains in that charming 
book, the ** Arabian Nights,*' but the true story of 
the rise, progress, burning, and rebuilding of 
Chicago will excite more astonishment than all 
those fabulous tales of Eastern imagination. A 
glance at the map will show the great 
commercial value of Chicago. Situated at the 
upper extremity of a great chain of lakes 
which form the boundary of the United 
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states and British America together with the 
mighty river St. Lawrance, into which they 
pour their floods, constituting the greatest and 
most important internal water way in the world. 
It is also connected by a net work of 
railways with the great central corn-growing states, 
with the mineral wealth of the Rocky Mountains, 
and with the wheat-growing states of the Pacific 
(where, it is said, the plough can be driven 100 miles 
in a straight line), and with the great city of the 
Pacific, San Francisco ; but with all the 
great wealth and commercial activity of Chicago, 
its streets are dirty and neglected, and many of its 
public roads unmade, and in wet weather one has to 
drive through many inches depth of mud, but this is 
characteristic of American cities. I had the privilege 
of witnessing the rapidity and completeness with 
which the fire brigade is got ready for service. I 
believe it can be seen to best advantage in Chicago, 
there at least they have had great experience 
as far as fires are concerned. In certain districts 
alarm boxes are placed, where by working an 
electric signal a bell is set in motion which 
indicates the locality of the fire ; the same 
signal at the same moment arouses the fire 
brigade, stops a clock, so as to show the moment the 
alarm was given, opens the stable doors, looses the 
horses, who are trained to take their places in the 
engine, the drivers drop through a hole in the upper 
floor (which is the sleeping room for the men) into 
their seats, and the men descend by sliding down 
poles, the harness is suspended over the horses, one 
touch of a spring and it is secured upon them, and in 
sixty seconds in the middle of the night all is ready 
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to start to the fire. The performance was gone 
through thrice for the edification of myself and 
friends, it being done so rapidly that each time we 
exclaimed that we had not had time to see it. 
Captain Shaw, the Superintendent of the 
London Brigade, was in America during my 
visit, making inquiries upon the subject, which 
will probably lead to reform in our own system. 
In Chicago cars trarel along the road noiselessly and 
without visible motive power ; they are propelled by 
an endless cable working underground ; the con- 
ductor starts them by working a lever which grasps 
the cable, and they can be stopped as easily as a horse 
car by lifting the lever (which releases the cable) and 
putting on the break. The cable oar seem destined 
to work a revolution in vehicular traffic. In Chicago 
a daily paper is published, consisting of 16 closely 
printed pages, so that if the Standard still calls itself 
the largest daily paper in the world the proprietor must 
beunawareof the existence of the Chicago Daily Tribune. 
At Chicago we were for ten days the guests of Mr. 
Charlton, manager of the ** Chicago and Alton" 
Kailroad, to whose exceeding generosity and fore- 
thought we are indebted for a thousand kindnesses, 
and for the facility with which we travelled about 
the country, and who accompanied us in our trip to 
the west towards which we next wended our way. The 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway Company, 
with princely hospitality, offered to provide us with 
a special train, and to entertain us throughout the 
entire length of their road. This offer we accepted, 
and, accompanied by Colonel Johnson, the Land 
Commissioner, and Colonel Haren, Passenger Agent 
of the line, as hosts, in which capacity both of whom 
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nobly performed their duty, we set out for the backbone 
of America, the Rocky Mountains, which extend across 
the Continent from north to south, at rather more 
than half the distance between New York and San 
Francisco. We travelled in the official car of the 
Company, which contained a large saloon, two 
state sleeping rooms, kitchen and smoking room ; 
we had also with us a coloured servant and a con- 
ductor, we travelled ordinarily only in the day time, 
being side tracked at night, unless we were in the 
■ vicinity of an hotel, whose accommodation was 
superior to that afforded by our car. I expressed 
the fear that the danger was much increased by 
travel in special train, but Mr. Holyoake comforted 
me with the assurance that railways never killed 
their directors, of whom we had three. Leaving 
Chicago at noon, crossing the Missisippi, and 
passing through the state of Missouri at nigkt, 
we arrived in Kansas city early the following 
morning, and took a drive round to get a birds eye 
view thereof. Like many other cities in the west its 
rapidity of growth has been marvellous. Fourteen 
years since it had but one railway track, now it is the 
centre of twelve great railroads. Most of the houses, 
hotels, and shops are built upon what is called the ^/m/$, 
(steep irregular clifb) but the manufacturies are on 
the flat delta below, where the Missouri and Kansas 
rivers unite. Here are said to be the largest beef, 
and pork packing houses in the west. Forty 
miles beyond Kansas city we visited Lawrence for 
the purpose of seeing its University. It is a fine 
handsome building, situated very picturesquely at 
considerable elevation, overlooking a busy thriving 
city. Upon arriving we found we were expected. 
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The students were assembled in the large hall, and 
the President, after inviting us to the platform, 
said a few words of welcome, to which Mr. 
Holyoake responded, after which we were conducted 
through the building. My impression of the course 
of instruction given there and in similar institutions 
will form a separate subject hereafter. Leaving the 
University and looking down upon the city, which 
less than ten years before had been destroyed by 
Quantrail, assisted by a band of outlaws, with fire 
and sword, there was vividly brought to my mind 
the struggle in which brave old Captain Brown 
played so valiant a part. It was here the first shots 
were fired that delivered Kansas from the thraldom 
of slavery. Of John Brown Whittier wrote : — 

He crossed the Prairie as of old, 

The pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 

The homestead of the free I 

He went to rear a wall of men 

On Freedom's Soathem line, 
And plant beside the ootton tree 

The rugged Northern pine I 

For ten years this State was the seene of violent 
contests between the North and South on the question 
of slavery, and earned for it the name of ** bleeding 
Kansas.*' We next visited Topeka, the capital of 
the State, with a population of 29,000. It is a 
handsome well-built city, with broad streets and 
fine public buildings, and a most beautiful State- 
house or Town-hall (as we should name it) the 
internal walls of which were faced with many kinds 
of coloured marble found in the States. It contains 
also a fine library and museum. 

It has been said of Kansas that it is the hottest, 
coldest, dryest, wettest, thickest, thinnest country 
in the world. A wise excursionist would not start 
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on his pilgrimage without an overcoat, a fan, a 
lightning rod and an umbrella. When we left 
Chicago I had not seen this valuable advice, the 
weather was very hot, and I took with me a fan and 
umbrella, but omitted to take an overcoat, and I 
consequently paid the penalty in the form of a severe 
cold. Kansas is principally table land, and ranges 
from 300 to 3000 feet above sea level. Its geogra- 
phical position is such as to exempt it from the 
extreme and protracted cold of the North, as well as 
the intense heat of the South. Its high altitude 
and the river drainage and the entire absence of 
swamps renders the atmosphere at all times dry and 
invigorating. Its resources are principally in its 
deep alluvial soil, which is very fertile, producing 
all kinds of cereals. Irrigation is being extensively 
carried on in some parts of Kansas that we visited, 
and some of the results therefrom are marvellous. 
At Gkurden city we bought ten water melons at 6d 
each, weighing from 35 to 46 lbs. each, and saw 
onions, grown by this system, weighing 4 or 5 lbs. 
each, on land near a railway, which is being sold a 
16s. an acre. 

At Strong city, three carriages were waiting to 
take us to visit a cattle ranch, but unfortunately it 
came on to rain, and although it did not come down 
solidj as it is sometimes said to do in these parts, it 
prevented our realizing the object for which we 
set out. What we did see was a large 
solidly built stone house, tastefully furnished, sur- 
rounded by 6000 acres of land, 3000 of which was 
under cultivation, the remainder devoted to grazing 
1000 head of cattle. The outhouses and bams were 
also of stone. The lady of the house told me that 
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she left Colorado, where her husband had owned a 
ranch, becaase she wanted more elbow room. I 
thought it was fortunate that everybody did not 
require as much space for their elbows. I do not 
pretend to be a judge of good emigrant fields, but I 
cannot help thinking that Kansas offers splendid 
opportunities for those interested in stock raising or 
cereal farming. I saw no buffaloes, though I 
believe they are still to be seen in herds on the 
Prairie, while deer, antelope, wild turkeys, geese, and 
Prairie fowls abound. 

Colonel Johnson, whose life has been spent in this 
State, his father having gone there as a Missionary 
when it was ** Indian Territory,*' related an inter- 
esting experience he once had on the prairie. He 
was caught in a severe storm, dismounted, and tried 
to shelter himself by resting against his horse, while 
thus waiting for the cessation of the storm, a number 
of prairie fowl came and nestled close to him for 
shelter, getting under his coat, on his arms, and 
wherever they could obtain a footing. A stronger 
power than man's had cowed and tamed them. 
When the storm abated, their natural wildness 
returned and they flew away. 

When Kansas was the home of the Indian, and it 
was unlawful to sell spirits within the territory, 
there were always just across the border a number of 
dram shops, where the commonest kind of spirits 
were sold. The same gentleman related that as he 
was returning home one night he met an intoxicated 
Indian with a bottle of this^r^ water under his arm, 
and who invited him to ** take a drink." He de- 
clined, urging sickness as an excuse, and endeavoured 
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to proceed on his way, but the Indian frustrated 
him, persisting in his offer, the Colonel still pleading 
for excuse and urging sickness. Finally the Indian 
drew a large knife from its sheath, and holding it in 
one hand towards him and the bottle in the other, 
repeated his invitation to **take a drink." The 
Colonel now accepted, stating *^ that he could no 
longer refuse so generous an offer from so good a 
fellow." This might well have tried the steadfast- 
ness of the staunchest tetotaller. The Prairie dogs 
are very interesting, they somewhat resemble in ap- 
pearance the kangaroo ; they live in burrows in 
what are called dog villages. In places the ground 
seemed studded all over with them, they sit on their 
hind legs upon little hillocks, resembling mole 
hills, and make a barking noise. But so agQe are 
they in dropping into their holes, that I am told it is 
difficult even to shoot them They are sometimes 
caught when very young and to a certain extent 
tamed. But the Prairie dog is fast following the 
Indian, the pale faces are on his track and he must 
make way for the plough and the harrow. 
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CHAPTER III. 

KANSAS COWBOYS. — COLORADO. — DECEPTIVE ATM08- 
FHEB E. — DENVER. — LEAD VILLE . 

Although Kansas is fairly settled, and good order 
to a large extent prevails, rufi&anism occasionally 
shows itself, and we narrowly escaped an exhibition 
of it. Upon the arrival of the noon train, the day after 
we passed through Lakin, a gang of rufi^ns called 
** Cowboys " made their appearance, mounted on 
horseback,' rode upon the platform, yelling like 
savages, and firing pistols into the air. They then 
proceeded to smash the windows of the carriages, 
alarming\the passengers, who were in mortal fear of 
being shot. The train was got away from the station 
as quickly as possible, and when it reached the next 
terminus a special train was made up of police and a 
posse of armed men, who volunteered their services, 
and despatched back to capture the desperados. It 
reached Lakin the following morning, and upon 
inquiry, learned that four of the number were still in 
the village. After exchanging a few shots three of 
them surrendered, but the fourth, named Cass, being 
mounted on a fleet steed, gave the officers to under- 
stand that he would not be taken alive, and patting 
spurs to his horse, galloped over the plains, turning 
in his saddle as fast as he could load his revolver and 
firing at his pursuers, they in turn sending a volley 
of shots after him. Finally his horse was shot under 
him, but nothing daunted he hurried off afoot, and 
concealed himself in a hole that had been dug out of 
the earth, where he was at last captured. 
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Soon after leaving Kansas we came in sight of the 
Rocky Mountains, and by a gradual ascent reached 
Denver, the capital city of Colorado, situated nearly 
in the centre of the State, twelve miles from the 
mountains, and more than a mile above the level of 
the sea. Twelve years since it was only a collection 
of wooden shanties. It is now a large and enter- 
prising city of 60,000 people, with all the advantages 
of modem civilization. Here we made a stay of two 
days. From our hotel we had a magnificent view of 
mountain piled upon mountain, looking like sturdy 
giants, their snowy peaks touching the clouds, and 
though in appearance they were not more than half- 
a-mile distant, we knew that many miles would have 
to be traversed before they could be reached. On a 
clear day Pike's Peak, the loftiest of them, can be 
seen a himdred miles off, the pure invigorating 
atmosphere seems to annihilate distance, and stories 
were told us of people setting out with the belief 
that they could take a walk to the mountains before 
breakfast^ and after walking many hours finding 
themselves in appearance no nearer than when they 
first set out. 

From Denver, through the hospitality of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway Company, we went 
in a special car (the guage of their line being too 
narrow for our own), accompanied by an agreeable 
addition to our party in the persons of the manager 
of the line, Mr. Ady, and wife, up into the heart of 
the mountains, through the wildest and grandest 
scenery in the world, through canons, whose dark 
seams and rugged sides represent the best efforts of 
centuries of erosion, earthquake, and volcanic action, 
over a rushing torrent, where the sides of the 
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mouDtains rise perpendicularly from 1000 to 3000 
feet in height, past the spot where men had to be 
lowered (when the line was heing constructed) and 
suspended by means of ropes round their bodies, from 
the summit of rocks 1000 feet high, while they 
drilled holes into the sides thereof, to erect a platform 
on which to prosecute further work, there being no 
foothold available between ti^.e torrent and the sides 
of the mountains. The curvitures of the line are 
a marYelloas feature, sometimes the engine is out of 
sight of the rear carriage, and in a few seconds is seen 
coming towards it, as the curves are rounded ; in 
some parts it forms two complete semi-circles. At 
one point the track is seen for half -a> mile almost 
directly above the train, an hour later when that 
point is reached the eye almost shrinks from looking 
down through the chasm ao lately passed, while the 
snorting of the engine testifies to the exertion neces- 
sary to accomplish the ascent of, in some places, a 
grade of 158 feet to the mile. 

Twelve hours' travel amid such wondrous 
natural scenery brought us to Leadville, one of 
the richest mineral districts in the world, two 
miles above sea level, we having ascended nearly 
6000 feet since leaving Denver. At this altitude 
there are natural parks, with lakes in which fish 
abound, and forests of finest game, and fruit and 
flowers grow, while in Europe vegetation ceases at an 
altitude of 6000 feet. We remained one night at 
Leadville, and were agreeably surprised at ex- 
periencing no unpleasant sensations, which we had 
anticipated owing to our gpreat altitude, beyond an 
inability to exertion. This district had long been 
known to be rich in minerals, but the massacres 
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committed by the Indians upon men, who were 
daring enough to venture there, produced a panic, 
and not even the report that gold was so easily found 
that the Indians used it for bullets, lured many to 
risk its dangers. But some few brave ones went 
and fortified themselves, working with the shovel 
in one hand and the rifle in the other, suffering great 
privations, exposed at such an altitude to severe 
cold, inadequately supplied with the necessaries of 
life, every week witnessing some act of Indian 
hostility, such as setting fire to the valuable forests, 
stealing the horses or killing stragglers, until about 
four years since, when the grand influx began, and 
the population now amounts to many thousands. 
Railways have been constructed, substantial school - 
houses and churches have been erected, and new 
cities are springing up with mushroom rapidity of 
gprowth. In coming down the mountains we took a 
different route, where the scenery, if possible, sur- 
passed that of the preceding day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NBW MEXICO. — LAS YEOA8. — SANTA FE. — AN INDIAN 
VILLAGE. — A TESUKE VEHICLE. 

Our next destination was *' Las Vegas," on the 
road to which we passed the ruins of the Pecos, the 
most prominent of which is the Pecos Church, built 
centuries since on the spot supposed to have been the 
birthplace of Montezuma, the ** Culture God *' of the 
Aztecs, where for centuries a sacred fire was kept 
burning, because the people believed that their God 
would return to them, and here the simple minded, 
loyal hearted people watched and waited for the 
realization of their hopes. Warfare, old age, and 
disease decimated their ranks, till the last remnant of 
the tribe disappeared and the sacred fire went out 
like a spark. They did not live to see it ; but 
Montezuma has returned, in the spirit of the 19th 
century, in its railroads, its trade and commerce, in 
its schools and churches, in all that develops the 
resources of the great country, of which he was the 
** Culture God." 

At Las Vegas we stayed a day and night. 
It is a famous health resort in consequence of 
its mineral springs, of which there are more than 
twenty, varying in temperature from 30 deg. to 140 
deg. fahrenheit. It has a magnificent hotel, the 
interior of which is finished throughout with yellow 
pine which grows on the spot. The furniture and 
appointments are superb, it is situated in the most 
magnificent and romantic scenery in the world, 6700 
feet above the sea level, surrounded by a beautif u^ 
park, in which there are green lawns, extensive 
flower beds, handsome fountains, and structures for 
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keeping wild animals, streams abounding with trout, 
and on the Prairie, herds of antelope, bears, elk, 
and deer. A few hours journey hence brought 
us to Sante Ft (Holy Faith) the quaintest eity 
imaginable, the houses called *' Adobe" are built 
of mud, the walls of which are of great thickness 
which tends to keeps them cool in summer and 
warm in winter. It has a population of about 7000, of 
whom 6000 are of Spanish or Mexican descent. 
The city claims to be the oldest in the United States, 
and seeing that it was an Indian Tillage bearing 
some marks of antiquity when the Spaniards found 
it in 1530, it has ground for its claim. It has been 
the scene of much bloodshed between the Indians who 
possessed the city, and the Spaniards who wanted it, 
resulting sometimes in victory to the one side and 
sometimes to the other. It is still in a very primitive 
condition and does not possess a single steam engine 
of any description, and its architecture and methods 
of work are simple in the extreme, being mainly 
derived from the Indians. The Railway Company 
had just completed a large hotel, at which they 
entertained us for two days. 

From Santa Fe, horses and buggies were hired 
to drive us to Tesuke, an Indian village. It 
was about ten miles distant, through wild 
country, where the noed of a road had probably 
never arisen, over the beds of two rivers, going 
down the steep incline to one of which, the springs 
of the carriage in which I was seated broke, and 
added tenfold to the shaking and jolting which 
had already exceeded all my previous experiences 
— and this is saying a good deal, for road travel 
in America is remarkable in that respect— and 
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almost before we had time to realise what had 
befallen us, we became aware that others of our party 
wore in danger, the pole of their carriage had broken 
and striking the horses had caused them to take 
fright ; but as they were in the sandy bottom of a 
river we saw they were not likely to run far ; the 
principal danger lay in the manner in which they 
were kicking and plunging, but they were soon 
brought under control, though both severely hurt 
and bleeding. The damage repaired, we set off again 
on our way, rejoicing that it was no worse. We 
passed some ** Burro trains,** (Burro being the 
Mexican name for donkey. A "train** consists of 
a large number of them, each bearing a load of wood 
neatly strapped on its back), patiently plodding 
their way to Santa Fe, where wood is scarce, with a 
picturesque Mexican mounted on a Burro bringing 
up the rear. 

When we arrived at Tesuke, a strange sight 
met our view. We drove into a square, on 
three sides of which were mud (Adobe) houses, 
similar to those in Santa Fe, the only means of 
ingress to which was by mounting a ladder, then 
descending by another ladder through a hole in the 
roof. This was not by any means an easy way of 
getting in and out a house for one unused thereto. 
On these roofs the Indians, their squaws, and babies, 
with their coarse black hair (in length somewhat 
resembling Oscar Wylde's) hanging about them, were 
picturesquely grouping themselves to gaze at and 
wonder what had attracted so many pale faces to their 
homes. We were accompanied by a gentleman who 
could speak their language, and were by him intro- 
duced to the Governor of the village, who showed us 
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into several of the houses, standing quite unconcerned 
and apparently an uninterested spectator, while we 
observed with deep interest their primitive habits, 
wondering how they could exist upon so little. 
The Indian com, as grown by them, is fine in 
quality and beautiful in colour, when true it is jet 
black, but many of the sheafs combined all 
the colours of the rainbow. In answer to 
our query as to how they ground it, the 
Governor bade his squaw grind some, which 
she did by rubbing it upon a flagstone with a stone 
roller which she held in her two hands ; and terribly 
hard work it seemed. When fine it is mixed with 
water, and baked upon the hearth ; it is then thin 
enough to be almost transparent, and one can only 
wonder hew any person could eat sufficient of it to 
keep himself alive. The Indian name for it is ** He 
"We' ' (paper bread) . There was nothing in the rooms 
in the shape of furniture, — of which I suppose they 
had neither le8u:iied the need or use, — only a blanket 
or two, in which to wrap themselves at night, of 
their own weaving, and these are much sought after 
by the pale faces as Indian curiosities. We were 
shown a cane with a silver handle ; this is the badge 
of the Governor's office, and when he desires to 
summon an offender to justice he does so by sending 
or carrying this cane to him. These Indians belong 
to the tribe of Pueblos. They are a peaceable people, 
and have reached some degree of civilization. We 
never came in contact with any of the hostile scalp- 
ing tribes, I need hardly say we did not desire to do 
so. We found that our Tesuke Indians were living 
in community, the (Governor allotting to each member 
his or her daily portion of work. 
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The only vehicle of which the village eould boast 
baffles all description. It was drawn by two 
oxen, the wheels were solid sections of the 
trunk of a tree, and being neither round nor 
smooth they wobbled in a ludicrous manner, 
filling the air with the noise they made ; for 
primitiveness, Noah and his sons might have 
manufactured it during the long and dreary days 
they spent in the Ark. My visit to New Mexico 
was more interesting than any other part of my 
journey. It is a country almost untouched by 
European civilization. My life had been spent 
among scenes where man had been at work a thousand 
years assisting and cultivating nature, but hero was 
her handiwork in all it vastnesd, ruggedness, and 
strength, before man had conquered and subdued 
her ; and here were nature's children bold and 
rugged like their plains and mountains, with no 
needs beyond those supplied by nature. It seemed 
to me that here one could see a world in the making. 
Our first parents must have been such as these 
Indians, and their children's children might have, 
and probably did design just such a waggon as we 
saw in use at Tesuke. We had now reached the 
farthest point of our travel, and with something of 
regret turned our backs to the setting sun, and to that 

'* Land of lake and plain, 
Of salt wastes alternating with valleys fat with grain ; 
Of mountains white with winter, looking downward, cold, 



On their feet with spring vines, tangled and lapped in softest 
green. 



Great spaces yet untravelled, great lakes whose mystic shores 

The Saxon rifle never heard, nor dip of Saxon oars ; 

Great herds that wander all unwatdied, wild steeds that none 



have tamed, 
Strange fish in unknown streams, and birds the Saxon never 

named ; 
Deep mines, dark mountain crudbles, where Nature's ohemic 

powers 
Work out the great Designer's will ;— all these ye say are 

ours." 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. — THE POTOMAC. — HARPEH's 

FEKRY. — JOHN BROWN's FORT. — A MARTYR TO 

FREEDOM. — BARBARA FRIETOHIE. 

We now returned to Chicago, and after a few days' 
rest set out for Washington. It was a glorious day 
when we crossed the Alleghany Mountains. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company, besides giving 
us passes over their road, generously sent Mr. Bond, 
their passenger agent, 300 miles to meet us, and 
point out the places of interest along the route, and 
with the hospitality which characterises Americans, 
had provided us with a sumptuous dinner, and ar- 
ranged with the guard to detain the train an extra 
ten minutes in addition to the regulation twenty 
minutes, to give us time to do justice thereto. No 
more picturesque and finished beauty of landscape 
can be found than is to be seen in the autumn on the 
Alleghanies. Coming straight, as we had done, from 
those wild, rugged, and awe-inspiring granite up- 
heavals, the Rocky Mountains, the luxuriant and 
tropical beauty of foliage, ranging in colour from palest 
yellow to deepest crimson and brightest red, made an 
impression upon me never to be forgotten. It was 
difficult for us to decide from which point the most 
beautiful view could be obtained. During the ascent 
we asserted that no more beautiful scenes existed in 
nature than those before us, but when we reached the 
summit where line upon line marked the contour of 
the mountains, below as far as the eye could reach, 
the river rushing and tumbling over jagged rocks, 
the mountains on the other side rising abruptly 
thousands of feet in height, the wild witehery of 
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sarage gorges^ precipitous cliffs, and ang^y waters, 
within sight of Cheat River, so called from its 
appearing and disappearing from sight, we 
agreed to award the palm of superiority to the view 
here obtained ; but when we were descending to the 
valley of the Virginia we unanimously declared the 
ever shifting scenes of beauty which we there beheld 
excelled all others. Ever and anon a cataract 
startinjc from under the jagged rocks trickled 
over the sharp ledges and fdll into the river 
below, and the shadowy outlines of the 
mountain peaks in the distant blue seemed 
more like the formation of shifting clouds than solid 
substance, and everywhere a luxuriance of forest and 
foliage made up a panorama of glorious detail and 
wonderful contrasts, and to these scenes we yielded 
precedence. Here, as in the Rockies, there are 
numerous mineral springs, which, together with 
the coolness of the atmosphere consequent upon the 
altitude, make the Alleghanies a fashionable summer 
resort. 

We were now approaching the glorious Potomac. 
Every mile of the road to which in addition to the 
exquisite beauty of landscape, was rich in historical 
associations, and many a spot now so richly green 
and verdant, had been dyed by the precious blood of 
martyrs. Here were Bolivar Heights, where Stone- 
wall Jackson fought, and from whence he saw the 
smoke from General Lee^s army at Antietam, and 
hurrying his troops thither saved him from defeat. 
Here the Shenandoah river unites with the Potomac, 
and dashing together against the mountain sides, 
they rush off to the sea. Here, too, within the range of 
vision are three States, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
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Virginia, and in the fore^ound, at our feet, Harper's 
Ferry, and John Brown's Fort. 

In all the area of the war there could be found no 
centre of more momentous events than this spot. I 
looked long and reverently on the house that had 
served Capt. Brown and his small band as a fort. It 
was here he made the memorable attempt to liberate 
^he slaves. He was a direct descendant ©f one of the 
Pilgrim fathers, who left England in the Mayflower, 
and seems to have inherited all the moral courage 
and enthusiasm of those earnest men. While at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, I visited the house where 
he had carried on business, now in the occupation of 
Mr. Seth Hunt, with whom we had the pleasure of 
staying for some days. After Capt. Brown had 
succeeded in making Kansas the home of the free 
referred to in a former paper, he turned with all the 
intensity of his nature to planning the attempt which 
cost him his life. His wife said for such opportunity 
he had waited twenty years. Harper's Ferry was 
situated in a neighbourhood densely populated with 
slaves. Brown had had a large share in working 
that peculiar institution, the *' Underground Rail- 
way," which was simply a contrivance not necessarily 
by railway at all, but generally a covered cart for 
coHvejring slaves as luggage across the Free States 
to Canada. 

Although Capt. Brown had been in a good 
way of business, he lived in the most penurious 
manner, literally denying himself every comfort 0| 
life, to save money for the cause of freedom, fully 
impressed with that saying of Christ, " He that 
loveth son or daughter better than Me is not worthy 
of Me." He saw at least three of his sons and a son- 
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in-law fall in the struggle. It was on the night of 
the 19th October, ldo9, that John Brown appeared 
with a party of nineteen armed men and invaded 
Harper's Ferry, taking possession of the armoury and 
other Government property, he collected about fifty 
slaves, and put bayonets into the hands of those who 
were willing and able to fight for their liberty, and 
proclaimed general emancipation. They held the 
ground for two days, when they were overpowered 
and all killed or wounded. At the time of his 
capture, Captain Brown was supposed to be mortally 
wounded, and fearing lest he might speedily die or 
be rescued by his friends, and thus a chance of 
making an example of slave holding vengeance be 
lost, they hurried him off to Charlestown, ten 
miles further within the border, threw him into 
prison, keeping strong guard over him, and before 
his wounds were healed, brought him t© trial. His 
trial was a mockery, his execution a foregone 
conclusion. When brought into Court he was too 
weak to stand, owing to his wounds, and he lay full 
length upon a bed. He pleaded f«r time to prepare 
his defence, and the assistance of Counsel from the 
Free States. These were denied him, and he was 
sentenced to be hanged. I cannot omit an extract or 
two from his remarks in Court. When asked why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon him, he 
said — *' Had I interfered on behalf of the rich and 
powerful, — ^the so-called great, and sacrificed what I 
have in this cause, every man would have deemed it 
an act worthy of reward rather than punishment. I 
am yet too young to understasd that Gtod is any 
respecter of persons, I believe that to have acted as 
I have done on behalf of his despised poor tfl my 
duty." 
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After his sentence but few of his friends were 
allowed to see him, though to all, who were 
hostile to abolition principles, he was made a show 
but his nobleness and earnestness of bearing won 
respect eren from some of these. An orthodox 
divine called to pray with him one day. Brown 
asked him if he were willing to fight for the freedom 
of the slave. Upon his answering in the negative, 
Captain Brown asked him to retire, for he said his 
prayers would be an abomination to his God. To 
his wife he wrote — ** I can trust God with both the 
time and manner of my death, believing that for me 
to seal my testimony for God and humanity with my 
blood, will do vastly more towards advancing the 
cause I have endeavoured to promote than all I have 
done in my life before. Remember, dear wife and 
children, that Jesus of Nazareth, suffered a most 
excruciating death on the cross, as a felon under the 
most aggravating circumstances. Never forget the 
poor that cry and have none to help them." As tVe 
day of execution approached the authorities grew 
more and more apprehensive of an attempt at r«scue, 
and on the day of execution a large military force 
was ordered out, and the people kept back at the point 
of the bayonet. When asked whether he was ready, 
he replied "I am always ready !" and so perished this 
hero, a man of noblest courage and fortitude, of simple 
ingenuousness, cool, collected, and indomitable. 
Subsequent events have shown that however much 
Captain Brown failed in his immediate purpose of 
freeing the slaves, he was not far wrong when he 
said, before he began his work at Harper's Ferry, 
** he felt assured it would pay." The popular 
refrain — 
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John Brown's body lies mouldering in the graye, 
3ut his soul is marching on ! 

was literally true. The heroic maimer in which he 
met his death, stirred the North to action as nothing 
had done before. His body was borne through the 
Free States, amid the tears of the people ; to Elba, 
New York, and there his dust reposes. The feeling 
aroused led to the election of Abraham Lincoln as 
President, who was pledged against the further 
admission of slave states into the Union. Thus 
bringing about the Civil War and abolition of slavery. 
When in Boston, I found a subscription was being 
raised for Mrs. Brown, who was said to be in need. 
The widow of freedom's noblest martyr should long 
since have been secured by the American Govern- 
ment from need of private benevolence. Of him it 
might have been written — 

'* Thou hast fallen in thine armour, 

Thou martyr of the Lord ! 

With thy last breath crying,—" Onward !*' 

And thy hand upon the sword. 

The haughty heart derideth, 

And the sinful lip reviles, 

But the blessing of the perishing 

Around thy pillow smiles !" 

" In the evil days before us, 

And the trials yet to come, — 

In the shadow of the prison. 

Or the cruel martyrdom, — 

We will think of thee, O brother ! 

And thy sainted name shall be 

In the blessing of the captive, 

And the anthem of the free." 

Historical associations did not end at Harper's Fep'y, 
continuing on our way we passed within ten miles of 
Frederick town, from a window of a house, in which 
old Barbara Frietchie looked down upon the Confede- 
rate army and shook the Union flag in the face of 
Stonewall Jackson himself. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Washington — Hon. Frbd. Douglass — Slave 
Life. 

At Washington we spent a most delightful week, 
the guests of Colonel IngersoU and family, visiting 
scenes and buildings of interest for which the dty is 
famous. Colonel IngersoU stands in the front rank 
in America as an orator, and, as such, is well known 
in England. He was engaged on the side of the 
North in th« war of abolition. His appearance must 
be worth a fortune to him, for he looks the em- 
bodiment of mental and physical strength, and has 
so kindly and genial a manner, that when he enters 
a room it seems as though he had brought a wave of 
sunshine with him. It will always be a matter of 
regret to me that I had not the privilege of listening 
to one of his orations, for the delivery of which he 
frequently receives a sum of money that would seem 
fabulous in England, viz., £300 ; he is also a 
lawyer of high repute. I quote, as a remarkable 
piece of eloquence and word painting, a portion of a 
peroration delivered by him in the celebrated '*Star 
Route Ca8«," which lasted six months and was 
occupying public attention when I was in America. 
The opposing counsel, among whom was the 
Attorney General, had spoken sooffingly because the 
wife of one of the defendants had sat by his side 
during the trial ; in alluding to this Colonel IngersoU 
said ** There is a painting in the Louvre—a painting 
of desolation, of despair, and love. It represents 
the 'Night of the Crucifixion.' The world is 
wrapped in shadow, the stars are dead, and yet in 
the darkness is seen a kneeling form. It is Mary 
Magdalen, with loving lips and hands pressed 
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against the bleeding feet of Christ. The skies were 
never dark enough, nor starless enough ; the storm 
was never fieree enough, nor wild enough ; the quick 
bolts of heaven were never lurid enough, and the 
arrows of slander never fiew thick enough, to drive 
a noble woman from her husband's Bide.'* 

At Colonel Ingersoll's house we met a gentleman, 
the Hon. Fred Douglass, whose history has been a 
remarkable one. He was bom a slave in Maryland, 
tho property of Colonel Lloyd, and was one of a 
stock numbering about 1000. As a child, Fred 
Douglass did not appear to have suffered much 
beyond hunger and inefficient clothing, but in his 
autobiogpraphy recently published he relates instances 
in which he saw the most brutal punishments in- 
flicted upon his fellow slaves, by the overseers and 
masters, that produced in him the strongest 
feelings of horror and disgust. He remembers 
seeing his mother upon one or two occasions 
when he was about six years of age, but as 
she had to walk twelve miles to dee him after her 
day's work was done, and the same distance back 
before the next day's work commenced, she was not 
likely to indulge often in such luxury, but he 
formed the impression that she was tall, handsome, 
and of noble bearing. He has since learned that 
she could both read and write, a rare accomplishment 
for a slave, hence he attributes to her a natural 
love of learning, and whatever literary power he 
possesses as inherited from her. When about nine 
years of age he was sent to Baltimore as caretaker 
and slave to his master's nephew, and seeing the 
mother of the ehild teaching him to read awakened 
in Douglass a desire to learn also, and he asked her to 
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teach him. The mother seemed to have been some- 
what inexptrienced in the management of slaves, 
for she consented, and he quickly mastered the 
Alphabet, and had begun to read small words, when 
the lady's husband became aware of what was 
going on, and forbade her to give him further 
instruction, for he said ** learning to read would 
spoil the best nigger in the world, the next thing he 
would want to know was how to write, and that 
accomplished he would be running off with himself." 
These words, said in the hearing of Douglass, made a 
deep impression upon, and strengthened his resolve 
to learn both how to read and write, for he desired 
freedom, and his master had said it would enable 
him to acquire it. With the first few pence 
obtained he bought a spelling book, secreted it, 
and seized every opportunity for studying it, he also 
found a few pages of the Bible in the gutter, and 
washed and dried them with the same object ; and 
seeing how his. protege learned to write he set 
himself to study that also, with a piece of chalk or 
anything that would mark on the fences and pave- 
ments, by this means he soon accomplished both the 
art of reading and writing. But his old master 
dying he was sent for and placed among the other 
slaves, male and female, old and young, to be valued 
with the pigs and oxen, and disposed of for the 
benefit of the heirs, and he fell to the possession of a 
son-in-law, an ignorant brutal man, one instance of 
whose brutality Douglass gives. A slave girl had gone 
thither with Douglass, who, when quite a girl had 
fallen into the fire and injured her hands so that 
they wore of little use to her. The master would 
tie this poor maimed girl by her wrists early 
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in the morning and whip her with a cowskin 
till the flesh was hare, quoting the text from the 
Bihle, for he was a very religious man, ** That servant 
which knew his Lord's will and did it not, should he 
heaten with many stripes." He would leave her 
hound till dinner time and return and la^ on more 
hlows upon the naked hleeding flesh, the ohject 
apparently heing to get rid of her. He afterwards 
turned the poor creature adrift to take care of herself. 

Douglass was now ahout sixteen years of age ; he had 
lived with his present master ahout nine months and 
does not appear, in spite of constant and severe 
whippings and semi starvation to have given satisfac- 
tion. He was a youth of high spirit, he had tasted 
of the tree of knowledge, and his soul revolted 
against slavery, so his master resolved to hire him 
out to a Negro Breaker, in the neighhourhood 
named Covey, to be broken. Here for twelve 
months he was suhject to the greatest hrutality, 
heing frequently heaten, badly fed, and worked to 
the utmost powers of his endurance. Douglass says 
at certain seasons ''we were kept working in 
the fields from sunrise till eleven and twelve at 
night, we were worked in all weathers, it was never 
too hot nor too cold, it could never rain, blow, nor 
snow too hard to prevent us from working in the 
field, the longest days were too short for our task- 
master, and the shortest nights were too long. ' ' Under 
this treatment he says *'I was crushed in body, mind, 
and soul, and frequently felt tempted to take my own 
life as an escape from my misery and degradation.'* 

As an instance of what he endured while with Covey, 
he says " On one of the hottest days in July I was 
engaged feeding the fan in the treading yard, and 
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there was much hurry to get the wheat trodden out 
before sundown, as in that case we were to have one 
hour added to our night's rest, and he says I was as 
anxious as any of them to obtain this ; but about 
three o'clock when th© sun was pouring down its 
burning rays, my strength failed me, I was seized 
with a violent pain in the head and dizziness, I 
nerved myself and tried to go on with my work, 
till at last my limbs failed me and I fell beside 
the fan. Covey came along, and giving me a 
savage kick commanded me to get up. I made 
an effort to do so, but fell back again. He gave 
me another heavy kick, and again ordered me 
to rise. This time I managed to get upon my feet, 
but in stooping to feed the fan I again feU back- 
wards, and must have done so if a hundred buUets 
had pierced me as the consequence. While in this 
condition the mercilous negro breaker took up a 
hickory slab and dealt me a heavy blow in the head, 
making a large gash and causing the blood to flow 
freely." 

Mr. Douglass remained in slavery until he 
was about twenty-one years of age, when an 
opportunity presenting itself he made his escape 
by the ** underground railway " referred to 
in my last, to the New- England States, where 
he was befriended by Mr. Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips, and aided the cause of abolition 
by telling the story of his life and the scenes 
he had witnessed, but his safety becoming endangered 
he was induced to come to England, where he found 
sincere friends in Mr. John Bright, Daniel O'Connell, 
Thomas Clarkson, Sir John Bowring, and other 
eminent abolitionists, who raised money (£150) and 
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purchased his freedom. After two years spent here 
in lecturing on slavery he returned to America, his 
friends supplying him with a sufficient sum of money 
to start and edit a newspaper to plead the cause of 
the slaves. This he ably and successfully conducted 
for some years, until the capture of John Brown at 
Harper's Ferry, when letters were found implicating 
him, and he was again obliged to return to England. 
The manner of his escape is interesting, and was 
told a few weeks since in a London newspaper by one 
who was directly the cause thereof. 

Mr. John Horn was a telegraph operator in Phila- 
delphia, and reeeived a telegram for transmittal 
ordering the arrest of Fred Douglass, who was then in 
that city. He warned the ex-slave to escape and 
detained the telegram two hours. After an absence of 
six months he returned to America in consequence of 
the illness of a beloved daughter. Then came the 
election of Abraham Lincoln as President, into which 
Douglas threw all his energy, and quickly following 
that, the war against the South, in which he did great 
service in procuring enlistment of coloured men, until 
the hand of the assassin deprived him of a friend, and 
the country of a loved and honoured President. I 
looked forward with great pleasure to spending a few 
hours with a man whose life had been so eventful and 
remarkable. He is taU, well proportioned, and hand- 
some, a gentleman of culture and refinement. He 
occupies high rank as an orator and preacher. He was 
appointed as Marshal of the district of Columbia by 
President Hayes, an office which he continues to 
hold. I am glad to be able to disprove the assertion 
made by Mr. Edward Freeman in his recent remarks 
upon American Speech and Customs, ** that a white 
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man would not eat and drink at the same table as a 
negro," for not only did Marshal Douglass dine at 
Colonel Ingersoll's table with his family and guests, 
but he was treated in every respect as an honoured 



I thought Washington the most beautiful city that 
we visited. The roads were wide and concreted, the 
houses weU built, the city well and tastefully laid 
out. The number of parks and gardens add much to 
the beauty, while the public buildings, which are 
white and very imposing*, contribute to .the pic- 
turesqueness of the city. Americans have a fancy 
for colouring their public institutions white. In 
visiting these I was much struck by the courtesy 
displayed and the freedom permitted. In England 
it is quite an undertaking to gain entrance into many 
of our public buildings, but in America it seems to be 
recognised that they belong to the public, and a free 
entrance is granted, and when information is sought 
it is given with as much alacrity as though it was the 
whole business of the officials to supply it. 

"We visited the Treasury (where the paper money 
is printed), State Capitol, Patent OfiSce, and other 
Institutions, going in and out as freely as though we 
were the sole owners thereof. This privilege I 
attribute to the working of free institutions. We 
saw the building, once a Theatre, in which President 
Lincoln received his death blow, and the cottage 
opposite to which he was carried, and wherqin he 
died, a tablet in the wall of the house records this 
fact. We passed through the station and stood on 
the spot now marked by a cross, where President 
Gttrfield was shot. We also attended a negro 
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Baptist Church. The congregation was large, and 
entirely composed of coloured people. The singing 
was characterised by great earnestness, but the entire 
service was novel to us. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Philadelphia — Boston — ^Wendell Phillips — ^Thb 

Puritans — Providence —Pbison — Poor House— 

Florence. 

On our way to New York from Washington 
we made a short stay at Philadelphia for the 
purpose of visiting " Independence Hall," in 
which the Declaration of Independence was voted 
and signed. The city impressed me as being a very 
fine and thriving one, and containing many hand- 
some buildings. We arrived a week after the 
celebration of the Bi-Centennary Founding of 
Pensylvania by William Penn, and many of the 
streets were still in festive garb. In this city was 
published the first American newspaper, and here 
Benjamin Franklin lived and carried on business as 
a printer and publisher. We visited a palatial block 
of buildings in which Mr. G. Childs publishes the 
*' Ledger '* newspaper. The office of the editor is a 
perfect museum of art and curiosities, in the exami- 
nation of which one might profitably spend 
hours. Mr. Childs is well known in England. 
A window in Westminster Abbey in commemoration 
of the poet Cowper is due to his munificence. He 
was also a liberal subscriber to a monument to 
Leigh Hunt and a memorial window in the 
Church at Bronham, England, to Thomas Moore. 
At his request Miss Holyoake and I were presented 
with some charming specimens of Pennsylvanian 
china, as mementoes of our visit — rather delicate 
substance for an Altantic voyage, but which they 
nevertheless survived. 
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After a day or t wo in Kew York we set out for Boston 
the home of the Puritans. In crossing and re- crossing 
the Atlantic I thought much and often of what thoso 
staunch old Puritans must have suffered during their 
voyage, which occupied three months, and when my 
complaints of discomfort or tedium were loudest, my 
friend Mr. Helyoake was provokingly fond of dilating 
upon the patience and endurance of the passengers of 
the Mayflower ^ and instituting comparisons between 
its lack of convenience, and the comfort and luxury 
afforded in a Cunard Steamer. 

I had ever regarded Boston as the champion of 

America's freedom and the home of many of her noblest 

sons, and I was tremulous with delight at seeing her 

shores. We stayed at the " Parker House *' where 

Dickens had been a guest, and arrived in time to 

wish Mr. Sullivan, M.P., good speed on his return 

home. We visited Faneuil-hall where the famous tea 

party was held, at which it was decided to make a 

tea-pot of the Harbour ; near by is " Revere House," 

I could not get definite information as to whether it 

was ever the residence of the celebrated Paul Revere of 

whom Longfellow wrote. 

<< If the British inarch 

By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light, 

One, if by land, and two if by soa ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the counlay folk to be up and arm." 

We visited the memorable ** Old South *' wherein 
Ben Franklin was baptized, built on the site where 
the Puritans worshipped, the proposed demolition of 
which in 1876 called forth a grand and passionate 
oration from Mr. Wendell Phillips. In answer to 
the taunt that those who wanted to preserve the 
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building were only actuated by a sentiment. Mr. 
Phillips said ** A package was found among the 
papers of Dean Swift, that fierce old hater, his soul 
full of gall, who faced England in her maddest hour, 
and defeated her with his pen, charged with a light- 
ing hotter than Junius. Wrapped up amid his 
choicest treasures was found a lock of hair ; ^^ Only 
a woman's hair ** was the motto. Deep down in 
that heart, full of strength, fury, and passion there 
lay this foundation of sentiment ; undoubtedly it 
coloured and gave strength to all that character. 
When they flung the heart of Wallace ahead in the 
battle, and said, ** Lead as you have always dbne !** 
what was the sentiment that made a hundred Scotch- 
men fall dead over it to protect it from capture ? 
When Nelson, on the broad sea a thousand miles off, 
telegraphed ** England expects every man to do his 
duty,*' what made every man a hero ? If you had 
given him a brand new flag of yesterday, would it 
have stirred the blood like that which had faced the 
battle a thousand years ? No, indeed ! Nothing 
but a sentiment, but it made every sailor a Nelson. 
They say the "Old South" is ugly. I should be 
ashamed to know whether it is ugly or handsome. 
Does a man love his mother because she is handsome P 
Could any man see that his mother was ugly ? Must 
we re-model Sam Adams on a Chesterfield pattern ? 
Would you scuttle the "Mayflower" if you found 
her Dutch in her build?" 

I had the honour of being introduced to Mr. 
Phillips, and listening for two hours while he dis- 
cussed with Mr. Holyoake incidents and events of 
his past life. He is near 70 years of age, and only 
a year since he delivered a lecture in whieh was 
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displayed all his old force, and firo, and strength, 
and grace. He has a magnificent Eoman head and 
the kindliest expression of countenance. The hours 
spent listening to him will be counted among my 
most cherished recollections. 

We had th© pleasure of hearing a temperance 
lecture by Mrs. Livermore and afterwards enter- 
taining her at luncheon. 

We visited Longfellow's home at Cambridge, it 
was just the pretty peaceful spot I had pictured. 

I also visited a ** Home for Intemperate Women," 
and I found it a home in every sense. The building 
was small, accommodating not more than 60 persons, 
but the institution seemed to be doing good and 
successful work. In many instances I found that the 
managers made application at the Police Court for the 
custody of unfortunates, whose cases they deemed 
hopeful, or they secured the release on probation, of 
women sentenced for long periods to the reformatory 
prisons. Many were put there by their friends, while 
others unable to control their appetites for drink, while 
desirous of doing so, voluntarily seek shelter there. 
For a time the inebriates are employed in the in- 
stitution in laundry, sewing, or household work ; 
after a time, as they gain moral strength, they are 
sent out to work, and when they can be fully trusted 
situations are obtained for them, or they are restored 
to their families. I found, from enquiry, that 
intemperance is rare among American women, and 
of the 240 cases admitted to this home in one year 
67 were from Ireland, 22 from England, and 34 
from Canada. 

We also visited a " Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union," it is a suite of rooms, some of 
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which are devoted to the sale of all kinds of needle 
and fiHcy work. There is a restaurant to supply 
which lessons are given in cookery, there is a gjrmna- 
sium and lecture rooms, reading room and library. 
The rooms are open from 9 a.m. till 9 p.m., and 
two or three ladies are always in attendance to 
give information on all subjects of interest to women. 
There are meetings every Sunday, week day lectures, 
classes for teaching languages and drawing. There 
is also a bureau for obtaining situations for women, 
and it is taken advantage of by all classes. The 
subscription to the Union being 4s. per annum, and 
the members number over 900. 

The city of Boston is thoroughly English in aspect, 
even to its irregularity, instead of being laid out in 
the rectangular American pattern, and garnished 
with rows of trees, the streets wind and diverge in 
all directions. The houses are of the best style of 
architecture, the streets clean, and well kept. Boston 
is built on three hills, and its original name 
** Tremont " was changed in compliment to the Rev. 
John Cotton, who emigrated from Boston in Lincoln- 
shire. The New England States take the lead in 
culture. The cradle of civil liberty, they are also 
the source of those great schemes of free Elementary 
Education extending all over the States ; and they 
have supplied a swarm of emigrants who have 
carried with them the shrewdness, keeness, persever- 
ance and love of independence of the New England 
race. 

We visited Boston Common. It is an enclosed 
piece of ground fifty acres or more in extent, orna- 
mented with trees and fountains, where in times gone 
by the so-called witches and quakers were hanged or 
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burned, it was also the scene of the judicial murders 
of Robinson, Stevenson, and Mary Dyar. 

It seems incredible that these English Puritans who 
had left their country to escape from the tyranny of 
Charles I. should set up another and worse tyranny 
in the land of their adoption ; yet so it was. Only 
church communicants elected the Governors, Magis- 
trates and Legislators. All laws were to be in 
accordance with scripture as interpreted by the min- 
isters and elders. " No other than the Puritan form 
of worship was tolerated. Absence from divine service 
was punished by fine, imprisonment and whipping ; 
but as the spirit of opposition became stronger, 
sentence of torture and death were pronounced and 
executed upon stubborn heretics. But if there were 
persecuting Puritans there were also noble and 
enlightened defenders of the free expression of 
opinion. Roger Williams, the greatest and noblest 
of all the emigrant Puritans, a true hero in the 
highest sense of that word, was a young Welsh 
preacher of great eloquence, who arrived in the 
colony about seventeen years after the passengers of 
the *^ May-flower, ^' and found to his surprise that the 
same system of persecution from which he had fled 
to the wilderness was established there in its fullest 
intensity. Having become popular by his eloquence, 
the authorities soon found that it would not be safe 
to treat him in the same manner as humbler 
offenders, accordingly he was banished to Salem, 
some ten miles distant from Boston, where the 
people elected him to be their preacher. He was 
not, however, allowed to rest there, first the 
endowment was withdrawn, then Salem was 
disfranchised. Feeling his case hopeless he made 
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his way among the Indians and obtained a treaty 
with them for the cession of a portion of territory 
now known as Rhode Island, the smallest state in 
the Union, and settled at a place which he named 
Providence, and here we spent some days. 

This city is said to be the wealthiest for its size 
in the States, and the number of mansions and villas 
in the suburbs seem to bear out this assertion. The 
High School building was the finest externally and 
the best appointed internally that I had seen. 

Occupying one of the best situations in the city, 
surrounded by extensive and beautiful grounds, is 
the " Dexter Poor House," which owes its 
existence to the benevolence and bears the name of 
its founder Mr. Dexter. It is said that the endow- 
ments would enable the managers to board its 
inmates at a first-class hotel, and certainly every 
arrangement existed for their comfort and pleasure. 

We visited Rhode Island State Poor House, Prison, 
Reformatory, and Industrial Schools. We were 
accompanied by two ladies, members of the School 
Board, who had also occupied the position of lady 
inspectors of those institutions. The conduct of the 
prison seemed perfect. The building was heated 
throughout by steam, the cells were comfortable, 
the mattresses and bedding sufficient. Some of the 
cells had a strip of carpet on the floors, furnished by 
the prisoners, and all more or less bore evidence that 
considerable time had been spent in ornamenting 
them. In some of the cells the walls were almost 
covered with the handiwork of the prisoners. I 
was told there was a library for the use of those who 
had a taste for reading. During the day the 
prisoners are employed in large workshops in the 
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manufactory of boots and shoes, felt hats, cane seating 
chairs, cabinet making, or in cultivating the land, 
and by these means the prison is made almost self 
supporting. I was informed that when the prisoners 
are released, care is taken to get them away from 
their old haunts into new territory, where they have 
a chance of beginning life afresh, free from the 
stigma of crime. There was no prison accommo- 
dation for women, the cases of female criminals being 
too few to render such provision necessary ; what 
few cases they have are dealt with in the Kef ormatory. 
I have never visited an English prison, but I fear I 
should fiod a much less satisfactory condition of 
things in existence. 

I formed a good impression of the Industrial 
Home ; the girls looked bright and happy, and as 
though it was really a home to them. Each had her 
own little bedroom, and the institution throughout 
looked as neat and bright as loving reformers could 



I was not prepossessed with the management 
of the Lunatic Asylum, the inmates, especially 
the women, looked cowed and depressed, as though 
they were ruled by fear, and far too large a number 
were in straight waistcoats, to be compatible, to my 
mind, with the best conduct of an asylum. 

Neither did the State Poor House compare 
favourably with the best managed of such institutions 
in England,but as this was the only one of the kind I 
visited I do not wish it to be regarded as a type of 
American Workhouses. My friends warned me 
against doing this, and explained that so much was 
done by private charity in the way of alms-houses 
in America that the Public Institutions would 
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probably fall short of our own, but finding it by the 
side of a model prison and Reformatory, excited in me 
some surprise. 

A friend drove us from Providence to Pawtucket 
Cemetery, which most resembled a beautiful park. 
It was studded all over with beds of flowers, trees, 
and fountains, and laid out for carriage drives, 
while on one side stretched a beautiful bay. No 
gloom could settle in that spot ; all was brightness 
and light, forming a g^reat contrast to Whitter*s 
description of a Puritan burial place. 

" The dreariest spot in all the land 

To Death they set apart ; 
With scanty grace from Nature's hand 

«Ajid none from that of art." 

While retumiag to New York we made a short 
stay at Florence, Mass, where we visited a Kinder- 
garten School, in which everything was designed 
with a view to the pleasure, comfort, and education 
of the little ones. The rooms had bow windows, 
filled with beautiful flowers and overlooking g^^een 
lawns and flower beds, and a large covered carriage 
was provided for conveying children to and from the 
school in bad weather. This school, together with 
an elementary school and a large public hall in 
Florence, is owing to the liberality of one of its 
townsmen. We also visited a Sunday School, where 
a bright little girl delivered an address of welcome. 
The service was new and interesting to us. It con- 
sisted of readings, recitations, and solo and part 
singing by the scholars. In most of the New 
England cities that we visited a public reception was 
given to Mr. Holyoake, by means of which we were 
made acquainted with many charming and interest- 
ing people. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LABOUB-SAVINO APPLIANCES. — THE TELEPHONE. — 
AMEBICAN RAILROADS. — INSTITUTIONS. 

Upon OUT return to New York we endeavoured to 
see something more of the City ; our previous visits 
not having extended beyond a few days, had neces- 
sarily limited our observation thereof. We visited 
the beautiful new Roman Catholic Cathedral. It is, 
perhaps, the most handsome church in America, 
though the churches generally are furnished with 
greater regard to comfort than our own. We also 
visited the Mint, and observed the various processes 
through which gold and silver pass before being 
coined into money. We went into the smelting- 
roems, wondering how men could pass long periods 
exposed to such terrible heat. We went to the 
Gallery of the Stock Exchange to see the ** Bulls and 
Bears,*' and certainly it needed no stretch of imagi- 
nation to believe oneself in a lunatic asylum, but 
perhaps all such institutions are alike ; I have never 
been in any other of the kind. We paid more than 
one visit to the beautiful Park. It is ornamented 
with statues, among which I observed those of Bums, 
Scott, Shakespere, and Mazzini. It has also the 
charming feature — common to all the Parks that I 
visited in America — structures for keeping wild 
animalB, providing especial delight as weU as useful 
education for children. 

Cab-driving must be a very lucrative business 
in New York, judging from the exorbitant 
fares charged. I think the Yarmouth cab- 
drivers would do well to emigrate with their 
stock-in-trade, for certainly it would cost 68. in 
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America for a cab ride that could be had in England 
for Is. The Ferries between New York and the 
surrounding Islands, where the professional and 
business men have their villas and mansions, 
interested me much ; they resemble immense steam 
bridges, and are sufficiently large to accommodate a 
dozen carriages in the centre, while there are weU 
warmed rooms for passengers at the sides. The 
Americans know so much better than we how to 
make themselves comfortable ; they warm their 
tram-cars, railway-cars, and waiting-rooms (some- 
times to an unnecessary extent), forming a g^reat 
contrast to the cold, comfortless boxes, in which we 
are compelled to travel. The houses too, are warmed 
from basement to garret, usually by steam pipes, and 
I learned that a scheme was in progress for supply- 
ing houses in New York with hot water and steam 
on the same principlo that gas and water is supplied 
in England. 

In America, where labour is costly, and great 
difficulty in getting servants is experienced, 
house- work seems to be developed into a fine art, and 
every possible labour-saving appliance is brought 
into requisition. The houses are better planned 
than our own, as weU as remarkable for their taste- 
fulness. The dining-room invariably adjoins the 
kitchen, and everything is studied that will 
lighten work. Their cooking stoves are much 
superior to our own. What delightful break-, 
fasts those stoves enabled the housewife to put 
before her guests, — delicious smoking hot roUs, hot 
Boston bread, hot biscuits, com cakes, griddle cakes, 
buckwheat cakes, two or three kinds of the above 
would be provided for breakfast, fried potatoes, 
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beaf steaks, eggs, and oysters cooked in some 
appetizing manner. No meal would be com- 
plete without oysters — and such oysters — one of ^hem 
would make three of what we are accustomed to, 
while dinner and luncheon often comprised half-a- 
dozen varieties of vegetables, nor would a meal be 
considered quite complete without tomatoes and fruit, 
the tomatoes being usually eaten raw with salad 
dressing. An American would surely feel half starved 
in an ordinary English house. The people generally 
are very early risers, the working women seem to 
get all their housework done before breakfast. Their 
labour saving contrivances are remarkable and form a 
great contrast to our national slowness in adopting 
improvements. Mr. Herbert Spencer said in speaking 
of the telephone, '^ he felt ashamed of our backward- 
ness in the use thereof.' ' They put it to such various 
uses and so often call it into requisition, that one 
wonders how they ever got along without it. At 
one house at which I stayed my hostess gave her 
orders through the telephone to the various tradesmen. 
If she wanted to invite a friend to tea, the telephone 
was in requisition. If she desired to caU upon a 
friend, by means of that marvellous instrument she 
could ensure that her caU would be seasonable. If I 
wanted to visit a school a communieation through the 
telephone would ensure me a reception from the 
Plresident, and acquaint him with the object of my 
visit. One day while out with my hostess, some three 
miles from home, she suddenly remembered some 
instruction she had omitted to give her servant, 
stepping into a Post-office she was able to rectify her 
omission by means of the telephone for a sum of 6d. 
School Boards communicate by means thereof with 
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school teachon, parents with their children at school. 
It is in fact made every kind of use of. 

An English railroad is protected from end to end 
with fences, and the public directed to keep outside, 
hut in America with few exceptions there are no 
fences of any kind, and the rails can be crossed 
without challenge. In some places the rail proceeds 
for miles through thick forests of tall trees ; in others 
it runs right through cities and across highways, 
with no other protection to the public than the 
caution to *^ look out for the locomotive when the 
bell rings." There is often great laxity as far as 
passengers are concerned, compared to what 
exists in England in carrying out the Company's 
rules. It seems to be taken for granted that' every- 
one can take care of himself. People jump on and oft 
the train while it is in motion, indeed, I have seen a 
train emptied of hundreds of men before it came to a 
standstill. The rail runs through populous streets of 
large towns. The engineer rings a bell on the 
locomotive, and if you happen to be deaf, so much the 
worse for you. — Why don't you look at the rails that 
cross your path and the placard in front of you P I 
very much wonder that their system of checking 
luggage has not been introduced into England, 
especially considering the army of railway porters 
we employ. In America when you give in your 
luggage you receive a brass cheque, observing that 
a similar cheque bearing the same number is attached 
to your parcel, and when you arrive at your desti- 
nation you will find your luggage awaiting you, 
and only obtainable by the cheque in your possession. 
The American cars have a great advantage over our 
own. A young girl might safely travel from one end 
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to the other of the States, in those immense waggons 
of the railroad which have but one class, one com- 
partment, without incurring the least risk of insult, 
for she is under the best protection — the protection 
of everyone. But travellers in England also have some 
advantages. If our risk of being frozen is consider- 
able, that of being burned to death is smaU, the 
great stoves in the American cars invariablj cause 
them to take fire in case of an accident and the upset 
of the train. And again (10,000 (£2000) is the 
maximum that can be claimed in case of an accident 
resulting in death, while there is no limit to the 
amount that can be claimed when persons are only 
injured. It would seem therefore to the pecuniary 
interest of Railway Companies to kill rather than 
maim passengers, or at least not to be over zealous in 
rescuing them if they are in danger of dying. 

Limited as was my stay, the fact was impressed 
upon my mind that English people generally know 
but little of Americans, and thbit our judgment of 
them is often prej udiced and inaccurate. The imper- 
fections that English critics have fastened upon and 
exaggerated, seemed to me more than counterbalanced 
by their energy, industry, and perseverance, the taste 
exhibited internally and externally in their dwellings ; 
from the cottage to the mansion, their patriotism and 
independence, their temperance, their respect for 
women, and their system of Free Education. It 
may not be possible to meet with the highly polished 
manners that one is supposed to find among the 
so-called nobility of the Old World, but neither do 
you meet the brutal ignorance and coarseness that 
shames and disfigures our old world civilisation. 

The whole tendency of American institutions is to 
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evoke feelings of self-reliance and self-respect. The 
humbler classes there do not require to be ministered 
to, and have their thinking done for them as though 
they were children. There is an absence of that stiff- 
ness of manner in the general intercourse between 
classes, common in England^ and the hauteur of rank 
would not be tolerated. Every man is regarded there 
as a gentleman so long as he behaves as such. Success 
laboriously won is the true nobility in the eyes of an 
American. There may be men more or less rich, 
more or less easy in circumstances, but all are well 
informed and enlightened. The senator sits down 
beside the ploughman and the artisan, and they make 
it a point of honour to deserve the confidence thus 
placed in them, and you may travel from one end of 
the Continent to the other without hearing one coarse 
expression. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AMERICAN CHIVALRY. — HURRY.— PROGRESS. — 
CULTURE. 

Nowhere is woman treated with greater respect 
than in America. This respect exhibits itself in the 
smallest circumstance. The moment she enters a public 
carriage the men at once rise and offer her the best 
place, and this is done in the most unobtrusiye maimer. 
Only once throughout my entire visit and travels 
did I see a gentleman remain sitting in a carriage 
when a lady was standing, and it struck me as so 
unusual that I drew the attention of my friend to it, 
who said he could not be American. Their chivalry 
is beyond all praise, they will put up with con- 
siderable inconvenience, and go a long distance out 
of their own way to assist a lady or help a stranger. 
A working man would not permit the women of his 
household to do any rough work. It would be 
impossible to see a man taking a walk with his hands 
in his pockets and his wife beside him carrying the 
baby, or pushing the perambulator. Wife beaters 
are unknown, but should any stray thither, who 
have indulged in that kind of exercise in England, 
and, from long custom, the wife does not complain, 
so as to enable the law to deal with the case, 
American men have a summary way of curing 
the offender, they combine together and bring 
lynch law to bear upon him. Sometimes the habit 
is so strong that the delinquent changes his 
neighbourhood in order to indulge in the luxury of 
beating his wife, but he finds the custom of lynching 
universal, and he has to give in. An American's love 
of freedom, and respect for the freedom of others. 
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are not less remarkable in his heme ; there is 
an entire absence of the overbearing manner, in 
which men are accustomed to speak of and to 
their wires in England. I believe you might 
travel from one end of the States to the other 
and not hear an American say * ^ I would not allow my 
wife to do this or that. ' ' They realise as no other nation 
in the world has done, that a woman has a soul, con- 
science and rights, and that her strongest right is to 
be free to develop all the faculties which she 
possesses, for her own, and the good of humanity, 
and that whether married or single she has equal 
right with the man '* To live, and move, and have 
her being," and in no country are there brighter and 
happier homes and children. 

I believe that taken as a whole, the American 
people are as well educated, and have as much intelli- 
gence and manliness of character as any other nation ; 
indeed the thingthat most impresses youis intelligence. 
A look of animation pervades the whole population. 
In all countries the greatest number of inventors 
belong to the industrial classes. Amongst us they 
are frequently starved because they have not 
sufficient scientific knowledge. In the United States 
the workman is given a knowledge of the natural 
law upon which he operates, and his intelligence 
gives him dominion over it, and he labours to subdue 
it to new transformations. 

The nervous haste and hurry, the pride of 
country and love of gain of the Americans, cannot fail 
to attract the attention of those visiting their shores. 
As soon as they leave school they rush into business. 
They strive to get rich quickly and to make a 
fortune at a stroke, and they sometimes succeed in 
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making and losing it twice or thrice in a lifetime. 
In their large towns and cities, life seems but a 
scamper, and when thej sit down they cannot remain 
still, but alone of all nations have had rockers added 
to their chairs. I met people who seemed to think 
we must have a difficulty in moving about on this 
small island with its millions of inhabitants, every- 
thing in their country is on such a vast scale tbat one 
ceases to wonder at supk opinions. In a country 
village I once remarked upon the quantity of weeds 
I saw growing, and that I had never seen so many 
before, when I received for reply ** I guess you 
haven't room for weeds in England." This was 
undoubtedly the truth, but it had never occurred to 
me. Mr. Herbert Spencer, at a reception given him 
in New York, deprecated the hurry of the Americans. 
Mr. Holyoake said in answer that *' Mr. Spencer 
would be in a hurry if he remained there siz months." 
An enlightened people in a New World where almost 
everyone has facilities for making his fortune, it is 
not to be wondered at that the pursuit of wealth has 
been their leading impulse. Land increases in value 
at a fabulous ratio. The backbone of the country 
is a mine of precious metals, and the desire for 
wealth is stimulated by the immigration that goes 
on, hundreds of thousands of Europeans whose heads 
are filled with the one thought of making fortunes, 
are annually landed on this El- Dorado. 

America is progressing towards the realisation of a 
glorious future foretold by one of her greatest 
orators, Theodore Parker. He said — " Out of new 
sentiments and ideas not seen as yet, new forms of 
society will come, free from the antagonism of races, 
classes, men— representing the American idea in its 
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length, breadth, depth, and height, its beauty, and 
its truth, and then the old civilization of our time shall 
seem barbarous and even savage. There will be an 
American art commensurate with our idea and akin to 
this great continent, not an imitation, but a fresh, new 
growth. An American literature also must come 
with democratic freedom, democratic thought, demo- 
cratic powers, — for we are not alwaj^s to be pensioners 
of other lands, doing nothing but import and quote ; 
a literature with all of German philosophic depth, 
with English solid sense, with French vivacity, and 
with Italian fire of sentiment and tone, with all of 
Grecian elegance of form, and more than Hebrew 
piety and faith in God. "We must not look for the 
maiden's ringlets on the baby's brow ; we are yet 
but a girl, the nameless grace of maturity, and 
womanhood's majestic charm, are still to come. At 
length we must have a system of education which 
shall uplift the humblest, rudest, worst-bom 
child in all the land ; which shall bring forth and 
bring up noble men. An American State is a thing 
that must also be a State of free men resting on 
industry, justice, love, not on war, cunning, and 
violence ; a State where liberty, fraternity, and 
equality are deeds as well as words. Hark ! there is 
the sound of many million men, the tramping of 
their freebom feet, the mumuring of their voice ; 
a nation bom of this land that God reserved so long, 
a virgin earth in a high day married to the human 
race, rising, and swelling, and rolling on strong and 
certain as the Atlantic tide ; they come numerous 
as ocean waves when east winds blow, their destiny 
commensurate with the continent, with ideas vast as 
the Mississippi, strong as the AUeghanies, and awful 
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as Niagara ; they oome murmuring little of the past, 
but, moving in the brightness of their great idea, and 
casting its light far on to other lands and distant days 
--come to the world's great work, to organize the 
rights of man." 
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CHAPTER X. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. — OBDEB AND DISCIPLINE. — 
EDUCATION. 

I spent eonsiderable time in the Public Schools of 
America, where I was always received with the 
courtesy and kindness which distinguishes the 
Americans, and I am indebted to them for many 
gracious acts. Their mode of dealing with the 
subject of education surprised and delighted me. 
They take great pride in their system of instruction, 
and their endeavour is to make their schools gems of 
art. Next to the State House, the School House 
is invariably the most beautiful, and best situated 
building in a city. In England we build walls round 
our schools, and frost the lower window panes, for 
fear the children should see out ; in America the 
windows are arranged so that the children may se^ 
whatever of beauty lies around them. In its schools 
America is incomparably at the head of civilization. 
The Government shrinks from no expense in the 
matter of public instruction, and private individuals 
endeavour to outstrip the munificence of the State. 
When a new State is formed, and before it can be 
admitted to the Union, a large portion of its territory 
must be appropriated to school endowments, which 
increase in value as the population increases. Up 
to the year 1834 the proportion thus required to be 
set apart, was one sixteenth of all the land in the 
State, since which year it has been increased to the 
extent of an additional thirty-sixth part. When the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed in Boston Bay, their earliest 
thought was for the education of their children, and 
within twenty years they founded the University of 
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Cambridge. The impetus thus given has never 
relapsed. The unspeakable importance of public 
instruction has become an axiom with them; each 
one feels that the equilibrium of a Democratic nation 
can only be preserved by the ballast supplied by 
education. A Monarchy may exist in a country 
where ignorance abounds — indeed that is largely the 
foundation of its being — but a Kepublic must have an 
enlightened, intelligent, and virtuous people, or it 
would soon become an Oligarchy. 

The arrangement of the American School Buildings 
and everything connected therewith are calculated to 
inspire the love of study and taste for beauty. The 
rooms are spacious, elegant, inundated with light, 
perfectly clean, well ventilated, and well warmed. 
Every pupil has her own desk and chair, separated 
by a space of eighteen inches from other pupils, 
allowing a free current of air to pass around her, 
and enabling her to enter or leave her seat withoQi. 
disturbing her fellow pupils. In visiting the 
different grades it was interesting to observe how the 
chairs and desks were graduated in size to suit the 
ages oC the pupils. The buildings are warmed 
throughout with steam pipes, the warm tessilated 
QOrridors are broad and lofty, besides play grounds 
there are large play rooms, for use in wet or wintry 
weatlier, these are usually in the basement and 
extend the wliole length of the building. I visited 
one of these during recreation, a charming scene of 
enjoyment it presented, some of the girls were 
dancing to the strains of a piano, some were skipping 
with ropes, others were promenading or engaged in 
calisthenics. Besides the intervals for recreation — 
physical exercises are provided for and performed to 
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music, physical training is regarded by them as an 
important adjunct to mental development. In most 
of the high schools there are magnificent libraries 
containing many thousands of volumes, for the use 
and pleasure of pupils. Museums of animal, 
mineral, and vegetable productions, to sup- 
ply which agents are engaged in all parts of 
the world. Splendidly equipped Laboratories and 
Observatories. There are also connected with the 
schools literary and debating societies, for the use 
and under the management of the pupils, directed by 
the teachers. I subjoin quotations from school 
prospectuses, to show that American parents expect 
that their children will be made comfortable 
during the hours they spend in school. That of 
a free high school, about three miles from Chicago, 
after describing the capacities of the various rooms, 
in which three times as much space is allotted to each 
pupil, as the Education Department requires us to 
provide, says, ^^AU the school and recitation rooms 
are furnished with Sherwood*s desks all of solid black 
walnut, the auditorium is furnished with Sherwood's 
settees, all the furniture is of the latest style, of 
excellent finish, and perfectly adapted to its uses. 
The building is heated by steam and the grounds are 
tastefully adorned with shade and ornamental trees.*' 
The prospectus of a school at Battle Creek, which 
has a population of less than 20,000, sets forth that 
'* Not only the necessities but also the luxuries of 
school life are here to minister to the profit and 
enjoyment of the student. The school with its spacious 
session rooms, handsome furniture and carpetted 
halls, is a model of elegance, neatness and 
comfort." The school buildings are usually 
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class-rooms prevail, the primary schools are graded, 
there are usually eight grades in a school, four 
upper and four lower, and each corresponds to 
a year's work and to the standards in our own schools. 
A child upon entering is examined and placed in the 
grade for which she is qualified, or if quite ignorant 
goes into the lowest grade, and after passing through 
all the grades in the school, may be admitted to the 
High School, and passing satisfactorily through the 
courses of study therein pursued, is at liberty to 
enter the University. 

One of the most striking features is the absolute 
and rigid discipline which prevails in the school. I 
never saw the slightest approach to indecorous or 
rude behaviour ; there was plenty of running, 
skipping, and laughing in the playground, but no 
rough play, or shouting and hooting such as may too 
frequently be seen and heard in the playgrounds of 
our own schools. Of course there was no corporal 
punishment, good discipline and the cane are never 
found together. I could not hear of a school in 
which corporal punishment was permitted. The 
most perfect silence was maintained, everything was 
designed to prevent noise, the floors were solid blocks, 
not the sounding boards with which we are familiar ; 
even the slate frames are covered with gutta percha 
to prevent noise which would be occasioned by their 
contact with the desks. The number of pupils to a 
teacher averaged about 60 ; but the uneconomical, 
penny wise, pound foolish system of children teaching 
children, conmion in England, would not be tolerated 
in America. All the teachers are properly trained 
and qualified. Boys and girls are taught, side by 
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side, in the same room. The majority of the 
teachers are women^ and although in the higher 
grades some of the youths were taller than their 
teachers, their bearing towards them denoted the 
greatest deference and respect. The teachers in- 
rariably expressed the opinion that the result of 
mixed schools was most adrantageous, that the 
boys always treated the girls with marked 
courtesy and respect ; that instruction as well as 
morality was a gainer; that emulation was 
keener, and an exchange of good influences 
was effected — ^the girls gained in force of character, 
the lads in gentleness of manner and kindness of 
heart. I wondered to what extent the chivalry for 
which American men are noted, was owing to the 
influences of the schoolroom. It has been said that 
*' woman is the great educator, that her position in a 
country is a standard of its civilisation." If this is 
so, we may place America in the front rank, since in 
no country in the world is woman treated with 
greater respect. In cities and towns in America it is 
customary to have a school superintendent — who may, 
or may not have to assist in the teaching of the schools 
— ^who is responsible to the School Board for the 
efficient and proper conduct of all the schools, and 
for the due execution of the rules of the Board. All 
the teachers are under his direction and supervision, 
and it is his province to see that the schools are kept 
properly dean, warm, and ventilated, and to draw the 
attention of the Board to any neglect of duty. In 
regard to the warmth of the schools, every teacher 
has to register, the temperature of her room twice a 
day. 
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Lessons in singing by note are given every day by 
a special teacher, and are always a treat to listen to. 
Solo and part-singing was practised even in the 
lowest grades. After successfully passing through the 
primary schools, a pupil would be fitted to enter the 
high school, the course of study in which covers a 
period of four years, and comprises English language 
and literature, ancient medieval and modem history, 
mathematics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
science, botany, physiology, chemistry, astronomy, 
Greek, Latin, drawing, and foreign languages. 

The rural schools are a great contrast to our own, 
we teach our agricultural children little else than the 
three E*s. In the United States they are taught 
besides geography and history — which are included 
in our programme — geometry, algebra, physiology, 
chemistry, and natural history, the object being not 
to transform thorn into pedants but to develop their 
intelligence. " What a pity," said a grave Scotch- 
man in the beginning of this century, ^* to teach the 
beautiful science of geometry to weavers and 
cobblers.*' Here nothing is too good or too high 
for any one tall and good enough to get hold of it. 
No wonder that as Theodore Parker says '^The 
best thought of France and Germany finds a readier 
welcome here than in our parent land. It was a 
little remarkable that Bacon and Newton should be 
reprinted here, and La Place should have found his 
translator coming out of an insurance office in 
Salem." Some of Carlyle's works were reprinted 
in a collective form in America before they 
appeared in that form in England, and he reaped a 
larger income from them there before they were 
pirated than he received from them in England. Every 
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child receives complete instraction, such as prepares 
him for the University, without its costing his 
parents a penny even for pens and paper. The 
instruction imparted is solid enough for the rich 
man's child and sufficiently simple for the poor, and 
the son or daughter of the rich banker may be seen 
seated by the side of the son of the Trish workman. 
All the public schools and many of the universities 
are absolutely free, but I do not mean by this that 
they are charitable institutions, but that they are 
free to every individual, as the street lights, public 
roads and bridges are free ; the cost is borne by the 
community, and every one contributes a part thereto, 
and every one can demand the right of participation 
therein. 
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